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The  Cruise  of  the  Comfort 

An  Enjoyable  Cruise  Down  the  West  Coast  of  Lower 
California  and  Into  the  Gulf  of  California. 


Rod  and  Reel  Fishing  Par  Excellence.  Monstrous  Game 
Fish  Caught  in  Large  Numbers.  Good  Shooting  and  Other 
Sports  Found  in  Mexican  Waters.  An  Interesting  Interview 
With   the   Murderous  Seri   Indians.  :-:  :-:  >: 

LOWER    CALIFORNIA    PROVIDES    THE    HEALTHIEST    AND    BEST 

WINTER  CLIMATE  IN  THE  WORLD.     BUT  THERE  IS  LITTLE 

PROGRESS    OR     SUBSTANTIAL    IMPROVEMENT    IN 

THIS  LAND  or    THE  EARLY    SPANISH 

ADVENTURERS. 


INTRODUCTORY 


o 

"* 

2  T^  chronicling  the  principal  events  of   this  cruise  it    is  not  deemed    advisable  to  publish  the  log  of  each  days 

happenings,  showing  the  course  sailed,  weather  conditions,  number  of  miles  traveled  and  similar  minor  details. 
The  only  object  in   printing  anything  at  all  about  the  cruise  is  to  stimulate  like  ventures  and  afford  readers 


' 


o 

D 

^  opportunity  to  gain  information  about  the  wonderful  winter  climate  of  southern    California,  the  excellent  rod  and 

J  reel  fishing  to  be  found  in  Mexican  waters,  and  the  enjoyable  features  of  a  trip  into  a  country  seldom  visited  by 

O  yachtsmen.     Descriptions  of  the  various  t9wns  stopped  at  will  purposely  be  omitted,  also  details  of  the  customs  and 

peculiarities  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  This  much,  however,  should  be  said  about  the  hospitality  and 
Q  friendship  of  the  people  of  lower  California  and  Sonora  with  whom  those  on  board  the    Comfort  came  in  contact 

^  They  were  generous  and  kind  hearted  to  a  fault.     Open  houses  and  open  arms  were  continually  proffered  the 

^  Comfort's  pilgrims,  and  the  old  Spanish  greeting  "what  I  possess  is  yours,  please  accept  it"  was  the  welcome  to  be 

heard  on  every  side. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  COMFORT. 


THE  gasoline  schooner  yacht  Comfort,  in  which  the  cruise  was  made,  is  75  feet  over  all,  16  ft.  beam  and  7i 
ft.  draught.  Her  Standard  engine  develops  about  50  H.  P.,  and  her  cruising  speed  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions is  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  Comfort  carried  a  crew  of  five  men,  also  three  male  passengers,  in- 
cluding the  owner,  and  she  sailed  from  San  Diego,  California,  October  25,  1908,  touching  at  Ensenada,  Cedros 
Island,  Fort  San  Bartolome,  Magdalena  Bay,  Cape  San  Lucas,  San  Lucas  Bay,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Lapaz, 
Cuaymas,  Tetas  de  Cabra,  Ensenada  Bay,  Estero  de  Tastiota,  and  Conception  Bay,  returning  to  San  Diego 
Dec.  31,  after  an  absence  of  two  months  and  five  days.  Some  of  the  places  above  mentioned  were  visited  several 
times  in  search  of  spwrt  and  pleasure,  and  the  entire  distance  covered  by  the  Comfort  on  this  cruise,  including  the 
return  trips  and  deviations  from  the  regular  course  was  about  three  thousand  miles,  all  of  which  was  safely  tra- 
versed without  accident,  misfortune  or  mishap  of  any  kind. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  cruise  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  only  eight  towns,  Ensenada, 
Magdalena  village,  San  Lucas  village,  San  Jos3  del  Cabo,  Lapaz,  Rosalie,  Mulege,  and  Cuaymas  in  the  entire 
distance,  and  that  the  coast  line  is  so  arid  and  barren,  and  provides  so  few  suitable  anchorages  that  the  country 
practically  is  an  unknown  region  to  all  except  a  few  natives  who  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  in  the  mountain 
ranges.  The  scarcity  of  water  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  bar  to  the  extensive  settlement  of  both  lower  Cali- 
fornia and  that  part  of  Sonora  contiguous  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  There  is  little  or  no  rainfall  in  these  sections 
of  the  country,  and  the  narrowness   of  the   peninsula  and  the   absence  of  forests   and   vegetation    precludes    the 


possibility  of  cloud  formations,  especially  along  the  coast.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  statement  relaUve 
to  the  rainfall.  Excellent  water  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  the  municipalities  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  San 
Antonio,  Lapaz,  Todos  Santos,  Gomondu,  Mulege  and  Frondera.  The  water  to  be  had  in  these  municipalities 
comes  from  the  mountain  ranges  adjacent  to  them,  which  undoubtedly  provide  reservoirs  for  gathering  and  storing 
up  the  rain-fall,  meagre  as  it  may  be. 

The  dryness  of  the  climate  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  lower  California.  It  is  a  region  of  perpetual 
summer  and  the  air  is  dry  and  pure.  The  coldest  place,  except  high  up  in  the  mountains  is  as  warm  as  a 
northern  June  day,  and  even  in  the  hot  summer  months  the  heat  is  tempered  and  rendered  bearable  by  the  cool 
ocean  winds.  There  probably  is  no  more  healthful  country  in  the  world,  and  for  a  winter  home  for  those  seeking 
ease  and  comfort  there  could  be  no  more  delightful  residence  than  either  Lapaz  or  San  Jose  del  Cabo. 

Almost  everywhere  along  the  coast  Hne  of  the  peninsula  and  the  gulf  of  California  there  is  an  abundance  of 
game  fish  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  angler.  They  provide  virgin  waters  for  rod  and  reel  sp)ort,  or  in  fact  for  any 
kind  of  hook  and  line  fishing,  and  so  plentiful  are  the  fish  that  they  may  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  the  hook  can  be 
dropped  into  the  water.  The  Comfort's  anglers  caught  many  fish  of  various  species,  but  invariably  released  them 
alive  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  except  when  the  fish  were  needed  for  photographic  or  table  purposes.  Also  there 
are  myriads  of  aquatic  birds,  edible  and  not  edible  to  be  found  along  the  coast,  and  a  few  deer  and  other  shore 
game  which  can  be  had  for  the  hunting. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  cruise  of  the  Comfort  was  most  enjoyable,  and  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  the  Comfort  was  the  first  yacht  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  Every  day  brought  its  novelties  and 
delights.     Even  the  sunrises   and  sunsets  were  gorgeous,   multi-colored  surprises.      Nowhere   else  could   be    seen 


such  wonderful  exhibitions  of  color  tints,  and  nowhere  else  does  cloudland  furnish  so  many  changing  formations  ot 
sky  islands,  tinted  as  they  were  by  the  golden  rays  and  spires  of  light  of  a  departing  day  or  of  a  rising  sun.  And 
the  nights,  the  glorious  silvery  nights  of  that  fairy  land,  lighted  by  the  fires  of  heaven  so  thickly  distributed  that 
another  could  not  be  placed  without  marring  the  beauty  of  the  panorama,  and  burning  so  brightly  that  the  glimmer 
of  the  lamps  of  man  seemed  to  fade  in  comparison.  Nights  when  the  moonlight  clothed  nature  with  a  silver  glow. 
Nights  that  were  light  enough  to  read  a  newspaper.  Nights  that  were  more  beautiful  than  could  be  described. 
Nights  that  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the  cruise  of  the  Comfort  will  be  told  in  describing  the  photographs  published 
herewith.  As  previously  stated,  descriptions  of  towns  and  detailed  daily  happenings  are  purposely  omitted.  They 
are  not  considered  sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy  the  space  required  for  their  printing,  space  that  will  be  given 
to  events  more  in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  cruise. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  AT  PORT  SAN  BARTOLOME 


4  4  y^ LANG-CLANG,"  "Clang-clang/'  "Glang-clang  "  rang  tHe  ship's  beL 

X.    J     "Six  bells,  turn  out  everybody  and  help  clear  the  deck  of  snow."  sang  out  the  captain. 

"Melly  Kissmass,  blekfass  soon  leddy.    Mebbe  catch  a  big  fish  today,"  shouted  the  Japanese  steward 
as  he  thrust  his  head  above  the  hatchway. 

With  these  pleasantries  and  with  everybody  feeling  cheerful  and  happy,  Christmas  day  of  1908  was 
ushered  into  existence  on  board  the  yacht  Comfort  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  San  Bartolome  Bay. 

Clear  the  decks  of  snow;  not  much.  The  day  was  as  bright,  beautiful  and  balmy  as  any  ever  enjoyed  in 
June  in  a  northern  atmosphere.  The  water  was  alive  with  myriads  of  fish  flecking  its  surface  with  countless 
ripples  and  splashes  as  they  chased  and  caught  the  smaller  fry  upon  which  they  fed.  Thousands  of  gulls,  pelicans, 
tern,  cormorants,  grebe  and  other  species  of  aquatic  birds  were  circling  over  the  schools  of  fish  and  diving  for  their 
brecikfasts  whenever  oppwrtunity  afforded.  Bands  of  seals  were  barking  on  the  rocks  just  off  the  shore  and  now 
and  then  a  big  turtle  would  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  came  up  for  a  breathing  spell,  after  a 
submarine  search  for  food.  On  the  shore,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  and  other  beach  birds  were  clamorous  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  toothsome  morsels  from  the  wash  and  flotsam  of  the  sea,  and  up  in  the  cliffs  eagles,  osprey, 
fish  hawks,  and  even  the  repulsive  looking  turkey  buzzards  were  adding  life  and  action  to  the  scene  with  their 
shrill  cries  and  piratical  swoops  after  prey,  which  previou  sly  had  been  caught  by  the  gulls  and  other  birds. 


■^i:mmg: 


SAN  LicA.s  liAV  AND  Till;  Kou.vri-;i;  kisii. 


"Watch  those  little  robber  gulls  despoil  the  pelicans  of  their  catches,"  said  one  of  the  guests  as  we  stood 
looking  over  the  rail  of  the  yacht  at  the  swarm  of  birds  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Whenever  a  pelican 
would  dive  after  its  food  a  little  robber  gull  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  pelican's  rise  to  the  surface,  and  at 
the  crucial  moment  just  when  the  pelican  had  straightened  its  neck  and  opened  its  beak  preparatory  to  transferring 
the  captive  fish  from  its  pouch  into  its  stomach,  the  little  gull  would  dart  its  bill  into  the  pelican's  mouth  and  almost 
invariably  steal  the  fish.  So  certain  was  the  pelican  of  the  gulls  successful  effort  that  it  frequently  would  sit  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  after  rising  from  its  dive,  and  keep  turning  away  from  the  little  thief  hoping  in  that  way  to 
elude  its  vigilance. 

The  Comfort  dropped  anchor  at  Port  San  Bartolome  on  the  afternoon  of  December  24th  and  found  it  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  bay  is  circular  in  shape  and  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  diameter  and  is  so  ar.d-locked  and  sheltered  that  it  affords  a  safe  and  reliable  anchorage  in  c..l  feinds 
of  weather.  In  the  days  when  whaling  was  prosperous  on  the  coast,  the  old  time  whalers  made  San  Bartolome 
Bay  headquarters  for  refitting  their  ships  and  coopering  their  oil,  and  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  bay  may  yet 
be  seen  an  old  stone  house  and  other  indications  of  the  whalers'  occupation  of  the  place.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  just  off  the  big  kelp  bed,  will  be  found  the  home  of  the  black  sea  bass,  or  jew  fish  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
This  fishing  ground  already  had  been  exploited  by  the  anglers  of  the  Comfort  and  it  was  then  decided  that  Christmas 
day  should  be  devoted  to  the  taking  of  a  catch  of  black  sea  bass  for  photographic  purposes.  At  about  eight  thirty 
o'clock  Christmas  morning  the  two  small  boats  of  the  Comfort  manned  by  two  anglers  and  their  helpers  started 
for  the  kelp  bed,  arriving  there  in  about  an  hour.  The  big  fish  were  in  waiting  and  the  sport  began  as  soon  as 
the  first  bait  touched  the  water.     Fur.,  did  yon  say?     Well,  if  it  is  fun   to  strain  every  muscle  of  one's  body  in  a 


strenuous  effort  to  wear  out  a  finny  monster,  weighing  from  one  to  three  hundred  pounds,  by  pumping  and  reeling 
him  up  to  the  boat  after  an  hour's  vigorous  endeavor,  then  it  is  fun  to  catch  big  black  sea  bass  with  a  rod  and 
reel.  The  hooking  of  one  of  these  huge  water  beasts  at  Port  San  Bartolome  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  task. 
The  sea  off  the  kelp  bed  was  aiiive  with  them,  and  a  school  of  a  dozen  or  more  could  be  seen  at  any  time  swimming 
under  the  surface  by  looking  over  the  side  of  the  boaL 

"Hold  up  your  bait  and  wait  until  that  big  fellow  comes  nearer,"  said  the  boatman  as  the  writer  was  about 
to  cast  the  bait,  a  big  chunk  of  sea  bass  flesh,  into  the  water.  The  advice  was  heeded  and  the  bait  witheld 
until  a  sea  bass  weighing  at  least  three  hundred  p>ounds  was  near  enough  to  take  iL 

"Strike  him,  strike  him  hard,"  yelled  the  boatman  as  the  bass  swa.»n  away  with  the  chunk  of  fish  in  his 
mouth.  There  was  a  reason  for  this  sudden  activity  on  the  part  of  the  boatman.  When  a  sea  bass  is  given  too 
much  time  to  swallow  the  bait,  the  hook  is  caught  so  deep  into  its  gullet  that  an  unpleasant  surgical  operation  has 
to  be  performed  to  free  the  hook  after  the  fish  has  been  gaffed.  This  releasing  of  the  hook  is  one  of  the  boat- 
man s  duties. 

The  writer  struck  the  big  fish  hard,  at  the  same  time  bracing  himself  for  the  first  rush.  In  this  instance 
the  fish  started  for  the  kelp  bed  and  succeeded  in  running  out  about  six  hundred  feet  of  line,  enough  to  secure 
a  resting  place  in  one  of  the  outlying  pieces  of  the  sea  weed.  Judicious  pumping  now  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
the  fish  and  give  it  a  run  for  its  money,  and  that  required  both  muscle  and  patience.  The  strain  on  the  line  was 
severe.  There  also  was  danger  of  cutting  it  off  by  the  abrasion  on  the  stalk  of  the  kelp.  But  the  spring  of  the 
rod  and  the  continuous  pumping  finally  told  on  the  big  fish  and  caused  it  to  come  out  of  its  hiding  place  and  start 
on  another  run,  this  time   for  the  deep  sea.     There  was  where  the  writer   wanted   the   fight  to  be   continued.     It 


would  then  only  be  a  question  of  endurance  and  strength  of  tackle  to  capture  the  prize.  The  boatman  headed  the 
boat  in  the  direction  the  fish  was  running  to  prevent  the  taking  out  of  too  much  line,  and  now  the  actual  contest 
began.  Whenever  the  fish  would  stop  and  sulk  on  the  bottom,  the  writer  would  again  apply  the  pumping  process 
and  force  it  to  keep  up  the  fight.  Pump,  pump,  pump,  eJways  keep  pumping  is  the  best  advice  to  be  given  a 
green  angler.  Don't  let  the  fish  rest,  or  it  will  gather  strength  and  possibly  tire  out  its  tormentor.  Therefore  it 
is  better  to  pump  the  fight  to  a  speedy  finish.  Soon  it  was  seen  that  the  big  fish  was  rolling  as  it  turned  in 
its  rushes  to  escape. 

"Keep  him  going,  keep  him  going,"  sang  out  the  boatman  as  he  took  up  His  gaff.  "He  is  a  big  one  sure 
and  we  will  soon  have  him." 

Notwithstanding  this  encouraging  assurance  the  fish  did  not  come  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  expected, 
although  it  was  now  being  played  on  less  than  forty  feet  of  line.  Slowly  but  surely  the  reel  brought  the  fish 
neetrer  the  boat.  A  spurt  now  and  then  would  run  out  considerable  more  line,  but  the  rushes  of  the  fish  were 
growing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  another  ten  minutes  surely  would  land  it. 

"Holy  smoke,  but  I'm  getting  tired,"  said  the  writer.  "I  wish  that  fellow  would  roll  up  on  the  surface  and 
give  up  the  ghost." 

The  fish  now  began  to  swim  around  the  boat  in  smaller  circles  and  each  time  would  come  closer  to  the 
boatman  and  his  gaff  hook. 

"Steady  there,"  called  out  the  boatman  as  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  leader  made  its  appearance  near  the 
agate  tip  of  the  rod.  "Bring  him  a  little  closer.  There,  now  we've  got  him,"  and  the  fish  was  deftly  caught  with 
the  gaff  hook  in  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw. 


"We'll  string  that  fellow  on  our  Christinas  tree,"  exclaimed  the  writer  when  the  fish  was  safely  made  fast 
to  a  rope  at  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

The  two  anglers  of  the  Comfort  on  duty  caught  fifteen  of  these  sea  Dass  on  Christmas  day,  and  they  are 
to  be  seen  hanging  to  the  side  of  the  yacht  in  the  photograph  published  herewith.  Was  it  hard  work  to  land 
these  fish,  you  ask.  Yes,  also  lots  of  fun.  Only  those  who  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure  can  fully  appreciate  the 
exhiliration  experienced  in  playing  a  fish  weighing  several  hundred  pounds  with  a  rod  and  reel.  It  may  be 
strenuous  work,  but  it  also  is  great  sport.  The  black  sea  bass  of  San  Bartolome  Bay  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  the  most  gamey  fish  of  their  kind. 


MAGDALENA  BAY 


THERE  is  little  to  be  said  about  this  port  except  that  it  affords  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     The  Bay  is  seventeen  miles  long  by  twelve  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  one  hundred  square 

miles  within  the  15  fathom  line.  There  is  excellent  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  Bay  and  the  many  lagoons 
opening  from  its  northwestern  end.  But  the  sportsmen  of  the  Comfort  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  these  pleasures, 
because  the  large  fleet  of  warships  assembled  in  the  Bay  for  annual  target  practice  and  drill  had  monopolized  all  the 
shooting.  Magdalena  village,  the  small  hamlet  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Man  of  War  Cove,  contains  about 
twenty  houses  and  possibly  fifty  inhabitants.  It  has  no  commerce  or  much  of  anything  else  worth  speaking  about, 
and  surely  no  inducement  for  a  white  man  to  settle  there. 

"Have  you  heard  of  Devil's  Island?"  inquired  a  Mexican  official  in  response  to  the  query  as  to  how  he 
liked  Magdalena  village.  Said  the  official  in  broken  English,  "Dere  is  netting  to  eat  here.  Of  course  dere  is 
plenty  crab.  For  ten  cent  you  buy  a  'undred  crab.  Also  much  turtle.  He  cost  only  fifty  cent  each  one.  And 
much  fish.       But  no  good  water,  no  meat  and  no  cow  or  no  'orse. 

The  Mexican  official  was  right.  There  is  nothing  at  Magdalena  Bay  worth  having  except  a  glorious  climate 
and  a  most  excellent  harbor.  Mail  only  reaches  the  litde  town  once  every  two  weeks.  Drinking  water  has  to 
be  brought  therj  in  boats  from  a  ranch  forty  miles  distant,  and  the  mountains,  sand  beaches  and  hills  surrounding 
the  Bay  are  as  barren  of  vegetation  as  the  top  of  a  Chicago  skyscraper.  But  there  is  plenty  of  good  fresh  air  at 
Magdalena  Bay,  and  that  is  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  to  be  had  there. 


A   MKXHAX  KISHING  SLOOP— KIXO  I'OINT 


SAN  LUCAS  BAY  AND  ITS  UNIQUE  FISHES. 


THIS  bight  to  the  northward  of  Gape  San  Lucas  furnishes  one  of  the  best  fishing  waters  to  be  found  along  the 
coast  of  the  California  peninsula.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  variety  of  species  of  fish,  but  there  also  are 
those  almost  too  big  and  gamey  to  be  caught  by  ordinary  methods.  Nowhere  else  in  Mexican  waters  did 
the  Comfort's  anglers  find  as  many  large  Yellowtail.  The  heaviest  of  these  fish  was  caught  off  the  Three  Friar 
rocks,  and  it  weighed  a  full  seventy  pounds.  Other  fish  of  this  species  were  brought  to  gaff,  some  of  which  were 
bigger  and  more  gamey  than  most  other  Yellowtail  caught  elsewhere,  and  for  this  sport  alone  San  Lucas  Bay 
should  some  day  become  famous.  But  there  are  other  fighting  fish  in  those  waters  big  enough  to  try  the  tackle 
and  skill  of  any  angler,  and  among  them  are  the  Rooster  fish  and  the  Cabrilla  Pinla,  photographs  of  which 
are  published  herewith. 

The  Rooster  fish,  so  called  because  of  its  fringed  dorsal  fin,  is  a  large  scale  white  fish  to  be  found  along  the 
sand  beaches  of  the  Bay.  It  grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  usually  caught  when  trolling.  Its  flesh  is  highly  prized 
for  table  purposes  by  the  residents  of  San  Lucas  village,  and  one  of  the  rooster  fish  caught  by  the  writer  weighed 
forty-five  pounds.  The  Cabrilla  Pinta  belongs  to  the  rock  bass  family,  and  is  one  of  the  most  savage  fighters 
among  the  big  fish  to  be  caught  anywhere.  The  specimen  shown  in  the  photograph  weighed  about  sixty  pounds 
and  was  taken  at  nearly  the  same  place  the  big  Yellowtail  was  hooked.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the 
Cabrilla  family,  all  of  which  invariably  are  found  on  the  bottom  and  in  very  rocky  places.  Some  of  these  big  rock 
bass  are  equipped  with  as  formidable  teeth  as  may  be  seen  in  the  mouth  of  a  shark,  and  when  one  of  them  has 
been  hooked  and  has  found  shelter  under  a  ledge  of  rock,  the  angler  at  the   other   end  of  the  line   will  think  the 


Gabrilla  is  using  its  teeth  to  hold  on  to  its  rocky  protection  before  he  succeeds  in  forcing  it  to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  fight.      Next  to  the  Spanish  Mackeral  the  Gabrilla  is  considered  the  most  desperate   fish  in    Mexican   waters. 

FIGHTING  A  DEVIL  FISH. 

But  of  all  the  sport  enjoyed  by  the  Comfort's  anglers,  fighting  the  Giant  Ray  or  Devil  Pish  in  San 
Lucas  Bay  was  the  most  exciting  and  surely  the  most  strenuous. 

"I  am  going  after  one  of  thess  fellows  as  soon  as  you  are  landed,  if  you  don't  care",  said  the  boatman  to 
the  writer  as  a  big  devil  fish  came  to  the  surface  just  ahead  of  the  boat. 

"All  right,  but  be  sure  and  get  one  of  them,"  was  the  answer. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  morning.  Six  hours  later  when  the  writer  was  returning  to  the  yacht  he 
saw  the  boatman,  who  was  going  after  the  devil  fish,  still  out  in  a  boat  with  his  party,  and  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  the  boatman  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculations  and  that  the  devil  fish  was  after  both  the  boatman  and 
his  f)arty.  The  facts  were  that  the  boatman  had  harpooned  and  fastened  onto  three  different  devil  fish,  two  of 
which  had  been  buoyed  to  kegs,  and  the  other  one  had  nearly  swamped  the  boat  before  it  was  cut  loose.  Both  of 
the  kegs  to  which  the  devil  fish  had  been  buoyed  had  bursted,  because  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  extreme  depth  to  which  they  had  been  dragged.  Two  harpoons  and  several 
hundred  feet  of  line  also  had  been  lost  by  the  boatman  s  p)arty  in  trying  to  land  one  of  these  big  water  bats. 

"You  did  not  have  line  enough  to  prevent  the  monsters  from  dragging  you  to  the  bottom."  said  the  writer, 
after  listening  to  the  story  of  the  fight.  "I'll  go  on  shore  after  another  harpoon  and  with  a  longer  line  and  give  one 
of  them  the  tussle  of  its  life." 

The  harpoon  was  brought  on  board  the  yacht  and  three  hundred  feet  of  three-quarter  inch  rope  was  bent 
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onto  its  shank,  after  which  the  launch  was  made  ready  for  taking  a  devil  fish  in  thfe  morning.  Meantime  all  kinds 
of  advice  was  given  as  to  the  best  way  to  catch  one  of  these  huge  creatures,  which  was  supposed  to  weigh  at  least 
a  ton.  The  morning  came  and  with  it  a  number  of  devil  fish,  who  seemed  to  be  amusing  themselves  by  swimming 
around  the  yacht.  One  of  them  was  selected  as  the  object  of  attack,  and  to  the  observer  it  seemed  to  measure  at 
least  fourteen  feet  between  its  two  fin  like  arms. 

"Let  me  tell  you  boss",  said  one  of  the  sailors,  "That  man  on  shore  where  you've  been  visitin'  told  me 
yesterday  that  one  of  them  things  fastened  onto  the  anchor  rope  of  his  brother's  sloop  last  summer  and  drug  it  out 
to  sea. 

With  this  parting  injunction  as  to  the  formidability  and  strength  of  the  game  we  were  going  after,  the  writer 
took  position,  harpoon  in  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  launch  and  started  after  his  prey.  As  the  boat  drew  near  the 
devil  fish,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  plunge  the  harpoon  into  the  creature's  back,  just  aft  of  its  head. 

Thud,  splash,  and  the  occupants  of  the  boat  were  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water  as  the  devil  fish  jumped. 
"Gee,  hold  hard,  hold  hard"  yelled  the  launch  engineer.  "Everybody  grab  the  line,  hang  on,  hang  on,  dang  it! 
Shoot  the  cuss,  bang  it  into  him  quick,"  again  cried  the  engineer  as  the  huge  fish  rose  to  the  surface  edmost  under 
the  keel  of  the  boat. 

But  the  devil  fish  was  not  to  be  shot.  It  had  begun  to  feel  the  sting  of  the  iron  and  had  started  out  to  sea, 
dragging  the  three  hundred  feet  of  line  from  the  boat  with  the  velocity  of  an  express  train.  Fortunately  the  line 
was  bent  onto  the  painter  of  the  launch,  and  soon  the  boat  began  to  travel.  Great  Scott,  what  a  ride  it  was. 
Seventy  miles  an  hour?  It  is  hard  to  say.  Our  speedometer  was  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  fish,  and  the  writer 
was  not  in  a  position  to  see  it.     But  we  were  going  some,  and  a  little  more. 
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Gut  that  line,  cut  it  quick,  cut  the  line  I  say",  shrieked  the  engineer.  "He  is  going  to  drag  us  under." 
Sure  enough  our  devilish  captor,  to  which  we  were  harnessed,  had  reached  deep  sea  depths,  and  the  bow 
of  the  launch,  to  which  the  line  was  attached  showed  indications  of  diving.  It  would  almost  bury  itself  under  the 
water,  and  would  then  suddenly  rise  as  the  fish  probably  allowed  itself  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  boat's  buoyancy. 
Again  the  bow  of  the  launch  plunged  below  the  surface,  and  as  it  did  so  at  least  a  barrel  of  water  was  taken  on 
board. 

Great  Scott,  man,  cut  that  line  or  we  will  go  under",  fairly  shrieked  the  engineer.     This  time  the  line  was 
promptly  cut  without  further  delay,  and  that  is  the  way  the  writer  caught  a  devil  fish. 

Another  interesting  and  most  extraordinary  scene  witnessed  by  those  on  board  the  Gomfort  was  the  attempt 
of  a  large  thresher  shark  to  kill  a  whale.  This  combat  took  place  just  off  San  Lucas  Bay,  and  the  attention  of  the 
observers  was  first  called  to  it  by  the  distressed  condition  of  the  whale,  which  kept  sounding  as  rapidly  as  its 
breathing  apparatus  permitted,  also  by  its  frantic  endeavors  to  evade  the  lashing  of  its  opponent.  As  soon  as  th 
whale  would  rise  to  the  surface,  the  thresher  would  rear  its  body  into  the  air  by  the  side  of  its  victim,  and  then, 
as  if  its  tail  were  hinged  in  the  sea,  would  throw  its  body  forward,  striking  the  whale  a  blow  that  could  be  heard  for 
a  long  distance.  What  the  ultimate  result  of  this  fight  would  have  been  could  only  be  conjectured.  The  thresher 
shark  usually  wins  out  in  such  an  undertaking.  Hoping  to  be  able  to  photograph  this  remarkable  scene,  the 
writer  had  the  Gomfort  headed  nearer  to  the  combatants.  Much  to  the  relief  of  the  whale  the  thresher  became 
frightened  and  withdrew  from  the  fight. 
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THE  SERI  INDIANS  OF  TIBURON  ISLAND 


ONE  of  the  novel  experiences  vouchsafed  to  those  on  board  the  Comfort  was  the  privilege  of  interviewing  and 
photographing  a  village  or  clan  of  the  Seri  Indians,  the  wildest  and  least  civilized  of  the  North  American 

Indian  tribes.  The  Seris  are  currently  reported  to  be  cannibals,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their 
ever  having  eaten  human  flesh.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  they  devour  their  flesh  food  raw,  seldom  going  to 
the  trouble  of  cooking  it.  Also  that  they  are  subject  to  attacks  of  blood  lust  while  gorging  themselves  with  raw  meat, 
during  which  their  murderous  instincts  are  fully  developed.  Much  has  been  said  and  published  about  the  Seri  In- 
dians,most  of  which  is  hearsay  on  account  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  securing  reliable  information  relative  to 
their  habits  and  antecedents.  This  much  is  positively  known.  The  Seris  are  a  cowardly,  treacherous,  murderous 
race,  and  no  white  man  has  ever  fallen  into  their  hands  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  experiences.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  at  least  four  Americans  have  been  killed  by  the  Seris  on  Tiburon  Island,  two  of  them  within  the  last  four 
years,  and  in  retaliation  for  these  last  murders  the  Mexican  government  sent  a  body  of  soldiers  to  the  Island,  who, 
it  is  said  on  good  authority,  shot  and  killed  sixty  of  the  Indians. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  captain  of  a  Mexican  fishing  sloop,  who  was  conversant  with  the  Seri  language, 
the  writer  arranged  with  the  Seri  chief  and  some  of  his  people  for  a  meeting  on  the  beach  of  the  Island.  At  first 
the  Seri  chief  emphatically  refused  to  be  interviewed  or  to  allow  his  people  to  see  the  visitors,  but  after  further 
consideration  he  came  to  the  beach  the  next  morning  with  a  number  of  his  warriors  and  waved  a  piece  of  dirty 
canvas  as  an  indication  that  there  would  be  peace  talk  if  desirable.  Escorted  by  the  Mexican  fisherman  and  three 
of  his  men  armed  with  Winchesters,  the  writer  met  the  chief  and  his  warriors  and  distributed  a  lot  of  old  clothing. 
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provisions  and  toweling  among  them,  at  the  same  time  arranging  for  meeting  the  people  of  the  clan  or  village  in  the 
afternoon.  The  first  photograph  showing  the  chief  and  his  warriors  was  taken  in  the  morning.  The  remaining 
photographs  of  the  Indians  were  made  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  writer  and  his  guests  were  presented  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  shells  and  basket  work  in  return  for  the  clothing  distributed  in  the  morning. 

Careful  questioning,  during  these  interviews,  through  the  medium  of  the  interpreter,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  Seri  Indians  know  little  or  nothing  about  firearms  and  that  their  principal  weapon  is  the  bow  and  poisoned 
arrows.  At  the  second  meeting  one  of  them  carried  a  revolver  in  a  holster  slung  to  his  belt,  and  two  other  Indians 
wore  cartridge  belts  in  which  there  were  loaded  shells.  These  warriors  claimed  to  own  Winchesters,  probably  taken 
from  some  of  their  captives.  It  also  was  learned  that  the  entire  Seri  race  does  not  number  five  hundred  people 
and  that  they  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  population.  Unlike  other  Indian  tribes  the  Seris  have  no  connection  in 
race,  language  or  manners  with  any  other  Indians.  For  over  two  hundred  years  they  have  rigidly  preserved  this 
racial  distinction,  probably  because  the  barren  and  arid  condition  of  Tiburon  Island  and  that  part  of  Sonora  contig- 
uous to  the  island  in  which  they  roam  is  so  undesirable  and  useless  to  any  other  people  that  the  Seris  have 
remained  practically  undisturbed.  Physically  the  Seris  are  tall,  well  formed  and  athletic.  Intellectually  they 
occupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  sceJe  of  humanity,  excepting  possibly  that  of  some  of  the  people  of  the  polar 
regions.  The  Seris  know  nothing  whatever  of  agriculture  or  of  mechanics.  They  use  a  reed  raft  for  a  boat  and 
subsist  principally  upon  turtle  and  fish  food.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Seris  frequently  run  down  deer  and  other  game, 
catching  it  with  their  hands,  and  that  none  other  of  our  Indians  are  so  fleet  of  foot.  The  Seri  women  paint  their 
faces  with  a  white  band  running  across  the  cheek  bones  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  this  band  is  ornamented 
with  red  and  blue  pigments  in  accordance  with  the  symbols  of  the  c'an   or  village   to   which   they  belong.     Judging 


from  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  some  of  the  faces  of  the  Seri  women  were  f>aintecl  that  method  of  displaying 
themselves  must  be  very  popular.  The  Seri  men  do  not  paint  their  faces  or  otherwise  decorate  themselves.  All 
they  are  expected  to  do  is  to  provide  raw  meat  food  for  their  families,  and  the  Seri  women  do  the  rest. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  Indians,  the  Seris  have  no  fixed  habitations  and  do  not  continuously  live  in 
huts  or  houses.  They  sometimes  partially  shelter  themselves  in  a  reed  shack  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the 
photograph,  and  during  the  rainy  season  some  of  these  shacks  are  roofed  with  turtle  shells.  That  the  Seris  ap- 
preciate the  comforts  to  be  found  in  clothing  was  made  apparent  by  the  hasty  manner  in  which  some  of  them 
arrayed  themselves  after  the  morning  distribution.  Any  old  garment  or  piece  of  cloth  was  highly  prized  as  a 
means  of  covering  their  nakedness,  and  even  warriors  do  not  hesitate  to  don  a  woman's  skirt.  Compared  to  the 
average  North  American  Indian,  the  Seris  lack  dignity  of  character,  stolidity  of  manner  and  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  to  live  decently  and  comfortably.  Should  civilization  ever  bend  its  footsteps  into  the  present  Seri  domain  there 
soon  would  be  either  a  few  more  good  Indians  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds  or  a  sudden  conversion  of  a  set  of 
worthless  aborigines  into  better  citizens. 

WHITE  SEA  BASS  FISHING  AND  A  FIGHT  WITH  THE  THRESHER  SHARK. 

"Bear  down  on  that  leather,  bear  down  on  it  I  say,"  shouted  the  boat  steerer  of  our  fishing  launch  to  an 
excited  angler,  who  was  pressing  hard  with  both  thumbs  on  the  leather  brake  of  his  whizzing  reel,  vainly  hoping 
to  stop  the  first  rush  of  a  big  thresher  shark,  which  had  taken  the  bait  and  was  rapidly  running  out  the  angler's  line. 

The  launch  in  which  the  angler  and  his  companions  were  engaged  in  fighting  the  big  shark  had  been  out 
all  day  off  Tiburon  Island,  engaged  in  the  sport  of  catching  white  sea  bass.  The  party  had  taken  nineteen  of  these 
big  fish  ranging  in  weight  from  sixty   to  one  hundred   and  thirty  pounds   each,  and  they  were    weary    from    their 
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strenuous  labors.  The  day  had  been  delightful;  the  air  was  as  balmy  and  pleasant  as  that  of  a  Northern  June 
day,  and  the  sun  was  bright  and  cheerful.  The  sea  was  smooth  and  calm,  and  down  in  its  clear  depths  could  be 
seen  countless  number  of  fish  as  they  swam  to  and  fro  through  the  masses  of  anchovies  which  seemed  literally  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Now  and  then  schools  of  big  white  sea  bass  would  leap  simultaneously  out  of  the  water  and  then  fall  back 
on  its  surface  with  a  resounding  flap  that  would  send  echoes  along  the  hilly  shores  of  the  island.  These  leaps 
evidently  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  anchovies  on  which  the  bass  were  feeding,  that  they  might  more 
readily  be  devoured.  At  times  the  launch  would  nearly  be  filled  from  the  sheets  of  water  splashed  into  it  by  the 
bass  as  they  fell  back  to  the  surface,  and  had  one  of  them  accidentally  dropped  into  the  boat  instead  of  into  its 
native  element,  (as  very  neau-ly  happened  on  two  occasions)  there  would  have  been  a  capsize,  some  wet  fishermen, 
and  a  probable  swim  for  the  shore. 

The  bass  were  so  ravenous  and  hungry  that  no  skill  whatever  was  required  to  hook  them.  In  fact  no  bait 
but  a  No.  8  Wilson  trolling  spoon  was  used,  and  that  frequently  was  siezed  by  a  big  fish  before  twenty  feet  of  line 
was  paid  out  by  the  angler  when  the  boat  was  under  way.  After  the  fish  had  been  hooked  it  was  only  a  question 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  fight  before  it  was  landed.  A  white  sea  bass  is  seldom  good  for  more  than  one  or 
two  long  runs  before  it  gives  up  the  battle.  An  active  male  fish  sometimes  may  take  out  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
of  line  on  its  first  rush.  After  that  is  over  and  the  pumping  process  begins  there  will  be  no  more  long  runs.  A 
vigorous  hard  working  angler  with  strong  and  suitable  tackle  will  bring  almost  any  white  sea  bass  to  gaff  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes.  And  when  they  are  so  plentiful  and  voracious  as  they  were  at  Tiburon  Island  the  spwrt  soon 
becomes  tedious  and  palling.     Catching  monster  fish  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  landed  is  a  wearisome  effort  instead 
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of  a  genuine  pleasure.  The  real  zest  of  angling  is  induced  by  the  skill  and  patience  required  to  hook  the  fish. 
Neither  of  these  essentials  to  desirable  angling  formed  any  part  of  the  sport  the  Comfort's  anglers  found  either 
at  Tiburon  Island  or  Kino  Point,  on  the  mainland  near  the  Island.  The  white  sea  bass  caught  at  these  two  places 
are  large  in  size  compared  to  the  smaller  species  found  in  the  waters  of  upper  California.  The  Mexican  market 
fishermen  frequently  harpoon  them  weighing  over  two  hundred  pmunds  each.  These  beautiful  fish  are  tinted  with 
all  the  bright  irridescent  hues  of  the  northern  species,  and  when  they  are  first  taken  from  the  water  the  sparkling 
blue,  gold  and  silver  of  their  many  changing  tints  presents  a  color  scheme  more  beautiful  and  brilliant  than  could 
elsewhere  be  found  in  nature.  ' 

When  the  big  thresher  shark  struck  the  spoon  of  the  angler  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article 
the  reader  may  be  assured  there  was  something  doing.  White  sea  bass  fishing  had  lagged  because  of  the  number 
of  fish  taken.  The  day  was  nearly  spent  and  the  boat  had  been  headed  for  the  yacht  Comfort,  the  home  of  the 
angler.  But  the  big  thresher  shark  suddenly  had  become  a  factor  in  the  days  sport,  and  there  was  fun  ahead 
that  made  bass  fishing  seem  like  hooking  minnows.  When  the  spoon  had  been  taken  and  the  keen  barb  of  its  hook 
had  pierced  its  vitals  the  shark  sprang  from  the  water  showing  its  full  length  and  activity.  Then  there  was  a 
commotion  at  the  busy  end  of  the  reel.  Still  the  fish  continued  to  take  out  line.  As  well  try  to  stop  an  express 
train  with  a  cotton  thread.  At  least  six  of  the  nine  hundred  feet  of  line  on  the  spool  had  been  reeled  out  before 
the  launch  could  be  headed  and  the  engine  set  to  running  full  speed  in  the  direction  the  fish  was  going.  Then  the 
race  began.  Whether  or  not  the  speed  of  the  fish  could  be  checked  before  the  line  was  entirely  run  out  was  now 
a  serious  question.  Harder  and  still  harder  the  angler  pressed  the  leather  thumb  brake  without  in  any  way  check- 
ing the  rush  of  the  fish.     There  did  not  seem   to  be  more   than  twenty  turns  of  the   line  left  on    the  spool  of   the 


reel  when  the  thresher  changed  its  course  and  turned  to  the  right.  Now  was  the  time  to  take  in  line,  and  the 
angler  commenced  pumping  and  reeling  until  he  had  recovered  at  least  a  hundred  feet.  The  danger  of  losing  the 
fish  on  its  first  run  was  now  passed.  By  judicious  and  careful  work  and  by  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  reeling  in  line,  there  might  yet  be  a  chance  to  capture  the  prize. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  already  been  taken  up  by  the  fight  and  night  was  rapidly  falling.  The  stars  had  begun 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  contest  between  the  angler  and  the  finny  monster,  and  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  fish 
would  win.  To  those  not  familiar  with  a  nightfall  under  the  southern  cross  the  scene  could  hardly  be  understood. 
The  sea  was  cJive  with  phosphorescence.  Its  gleam  lighted  every  movement  of  the  water  and  the  wake  of  the  boat 
was  as  bright  and  silvery  as  the  ray  of  a  big  search-light.  The  angler's  line  as  it  ploughed  the  water  made  a  path- 
way of  gleaming  light,  and  the  only  way  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  fish  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  could  be 
safely  followed  was  to  watch  that  fiery  pathway.  The  fight  after  the  first  two  hours  had  become  a  question  of 
endurance.  The  arrps  of  the  angler  were  aching  and  the  muscles  of  his  back  were  cramped  from  the  fatigue  of 
trying  to  hold  a  fish  that  must  have  weighed  nearly  a  ton.     And  the  firsh  probably  also  has  a  story  of  fatigue  to  tell. 

"If  only  the  tackle  will  hold  out,"  was  the  constant  talk  of  those  on  board  the  launch.  In  reality  there  was 
little  hope  of  landing  so  big  a  fish  with  a  rod  and  reel,  although  it  was  now  plain  that  the  angler  was  getting  the 
best  of  the  fiight.  Frequendy  the  shark  would  lead  the  way  through  schools  of  smaller  fish  in  its  efforts  to  escape, 
and  then  would  come  scenes  of  pyrotechnics  not  often  seen  and  never  fully  described.  The  smaller  fish  would 
scoot  away  from  the  boat,  leaving  gleams  of  shooting  phosphorescence  in  the  water  as  they  darted  along  its  surface. 
The  effect  was  as  if  fiery  rockets  had  been  shol  through  the  top  of  the  sea.  High  up  in  the  sky  the  lamps  of  the 
Universe  were  brighdy  burning.  Down  in  the  water  there  was  a  phosphorescent  light  whenever  its  calm  quiet  was 
in  any  way  disturbed. 


The  shark  now  began  to  sound  more  often  than  before  and  each  time  rising  to  the  surface  would  swim  in 
large  circles  around  the  launch  in  its  efforts  to  release  itself  from  the  line.  During  these  intervals  of  circling  the 
angler  would  be  kept  more  than  busy  trying  to  prevent  the  line  from  fouling  on  the  boat.  The  least  contact  of  the 
line  with  a  hard  substance  while  it  was  being  held  tautly  meant  the  loss  of  the  fish,  for  the  line  would  part  as  if  cut 
with  a  knife.  When  the  shark  would  sound  or  go  to  the  bottom  to  sulk,  the  angler  would  have  a  few  minutes  of 
rest,  never  forgetting,  however,  to  pump  the  rod  and  compel  the  big  fish  to  again  take  up  the  fight.  Every  moment 
of  rest  by  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  meant  a  longer  fight  on  the  surface  after  it  had  regained  its  strength, 
and  that  was  to  be  avoided. 

After  a  vigorous  contest  of  over  four  hours  the  big  shark  began  to  show  clearer  indications  of  weariness 
and  would  roll  over  more  frequently  whenever  changing  its  course  or  attempting  to  sound.  But  still  it  was  any- 
body's fight.  The  angler  was  so  tired  that  whenever  the  shark  would  apparently  recover  its  strength  and  take  out 
several  hundred  feet  of  line,  he  would  hope  that  something  would  happen  to  the  tackle  that  the  fish  might  escape. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  fish  would  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  nearer  the  boat  by  the  pumping  process,  the  angler's 
spirits  would  rise  and  he  would  nerve  himself  for  another  hour  or  two  of  contest.  While  the  fight  was  still  on  the 
wind  came  up  and  the  waves  grew  higher  and  higher  and  apparently  more  dangerous.  The  little  launch  began  to 
take  water  as  the  white  caps  put  in  an  appearance  and  crowned  each  wave  with  phosphorescent  fire.  Then  came 
the  uneasy  time  for  the  occupants  of  the  boat.  Determined  to  win  the  fight  if  possible  before  an  angry  sea  declared 
it  off,  the  angler  pumped  the  fish  harder  and  more  vigorously,  thinking  in  that  way  to  sooner  tire  it  out.  Indeed,  at 
one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  biggest  fish  on  record  would  be  captured  with  a  rod  and  reel.  The  thresher  shark 
showed  a  length  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  when  first  hooked  and   doubtless  weighed  as  many  hundred  pounds 


Had  the  shark  been  captured  it  would  have  been  a  record  breaker.  Unfortunately,  in  attempting  to  head  off  a 
rush  of  the  shark,  that  probably  would  have  required  the  use  of  a  capstan  and  a  ship's  cable  to  have  stopped  it, 
the  angler  employed  a  little  too  much  force  and  the  wire  leader  parted. 

"Well,"  said  the  boat  steerer  after   the   disgusted  angler   had   thrown    his  rod  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
"the  shark  was  too  big  to  be  caught  with  a  rod  and  reel,  anyway." 


